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THE PARENTHETIC EXCLAMATION IN 
OLD ENGLISH POETRY. 

The statistics upon which the following obser- 
vations are based were collected in the course of a 
systematic reading of the body of Old English 
poetry with the purpose of determining definitely 
the extent of use and the feeling for the construc- 
tion which I have called the parenthetic exclam- 
atory sentence. I was led to this examination 
by observing the great divergence among editors 
and translators in the treatment of such paren- 
thetic passages, and by the consequent necessity of 
arriving at some consistent method of punctuation 
and interpretation. Reading thus with this special 
end in view, I have found that the parenthetic 
exclamation occurs much more frequently and 
regularly than one might infer from the punctu- 
ation of the edited texts, and that it constitutes a 
clearly denned feature of Old English poetic style ; 
these results, it seemed to me, were of sufficient 
interest to the student of Old English poetry in 
general to justify their presentation briefly. 

One or two illustrative examples of parenthetic 
exclamations may be cited for the purpose of call- 
ing to mind the type of construction under consid- 
eration. The second half-line of the second of the 
following three lines contains such a parenthesis : 



Gang %a after flore 
mid his ha/ndscale 
i>cet he jxme wisan 



fyrdwyrfte man 
(healwudu dynede) 
wordvm hncegde. 

—Bern., 1316-1318. 



Another example is Beow., 1422-1423* : 

Flod blode weal (fole to sosgon) 
hoian heolfre. 

A slight variation on the form is found in pas- 
sages in which the parenthesis stands between an 
epic phrase introducing a passage of direct dis- 
course and the passage of direct discourse ; an 
example is the following : 



Beowulf maSelode (on him byrne scan 
searonet seowed smipes orpaneum) : 
Was pu, Hr&Sgar, hall etc. 

—Beam., 405-407". 

One or two less obvious instances may be cited 
as illustrations of the kinds of misinterpretation 
that may be corrected by an understanding of this 
construction. In the following passage, 

Leoht eastern, com, 
beorht beacen godes (brimu swapredon) 
post, ic samessas geseon mihie, 

—Beow., 569-571. 

the editors regularly place a full stop after godes. 



Wbd pa purh pone waslree 
frean onfuUum. 



(wigheqfolan beer) 
—Beow., 2661-2662. 



Here also the editors connect 11. 2661 b imme- 
diately with 1. 2662*. 

I have included in the examination only real 
parentheses, that is, sentences which are inserted 
as independent additions between the syntactical 
elements of other sentences. This rule excludes 
certain sentences which are virtually parenthetic, 
but are slightly dependent on the context of the 
passage in which they occur, as, for example, 1. 
284 b in the following lines : 

Wegas syndon dryge, 
haswe herestroeia, holm gerymed, 
ealde sUriSolas. 

—Ex. 283t>-285». 

and such sentences as 1. 253 b in the following, 
which is parenthetic in thought but forms one of 
a group of mutually independent sentences : 

Ahleop pa for hcdeSum hUdecatta, 
bald beothata, bord up ahof, 
heht pafolctogan fyrde gestillan. 

—Ex. 252-254. 

I have called such parenthetic sentences as the 
examples cited exclamatory, because from their 
brevity, their position, and their content, it seems 
probable that in the conventional method of reci- 
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tation of the scop they were intended to be pro- 
nounced with strong emphasis, perhaps with ener- 
getic gesture. In kind such sentences are to be 
related to the short exclamatory summarizing sen- 
tences which occur frequently in the narrative 
poetry at the end of extended passages of narra- 
tion or description, 1 and to the similar sentences 
in epic passages made up of a group of short, 
logically loosely articulated, asyndetic sentences, 
each sentence adding independently and emphati- 
cally its single detail to a completed picture.' 

It can be shown, I think, that energetic or ex- 
clamatory sentences of the kinds indicated were 
all felt to be characteristic of epic style, that they 
originated in the early heroic verse, and that they 
were frequently used in the later imitative verse 
with a sense of their epic connotation, although 
in general the feeling for these, as for many other, 
elements of the epic style became somewhat dulled 
and obscured in the later verse. It is my pur- 
pose at present, however, to limit the discussion 
to but one form of the emphatic, epic sentence, 
the parenthetic exclamation. 

The occurrences of parenthetic exclamatory 
sentences in the Beowulf are as follows : ' 

18* ; 55 b -56 a ; 348 b -350 a ; 383 b ; 405 b -406 
423* ; 501 b -505 ; 536 b -537 a ; 570 b ; 586 b ; 666 b 
811 b ; 835 b -836 a ; 900 b ; 925 b -927; 1003 b 
1317 b ; 1422 b ; 1508 b ; 1520 b ; 1537 b ; 1570 b 
1607 b ; 1663 b -1664 tt ; 1687 b -1698 a ; 1699 b 
1701 b -1702 a ; 1985 b ; 2043 b ; 2209 b -2210 a 
2470 b ; 2632 b ; 2661 b ; 2725 b - 2728 ; 2778 a 
2793 b ; 2863 b ; 3056 a ; 3146 b . 

Of these examples ten are sentences which pre- 
cede passages of direct discourse, 11. 1687 b -1699 b 
being noteworthy as containing a double example. 

»For example, Beow., ll b ; 114* ; 1250b, etc 

* Such sentences and the ways in which they are grouped 
have been studied by Heinzel, Quellen wnd Forschungen, 
x, 13 ft ; also Ameigerfwr deuisehes Alterthum, x, 220, xv, 
157 ft. ; and by Schucking, Die Orundziige der Sataier- 
kniipfung m Beowulf, Halle, 1904, pp. 139-148 ; Haen- 
schhel, Die Technik der Erzahlung im Beowulfliede, Breslau, 
1904, p. 60. Schucking's valuable essay reached me too 
late to be of service in the preparation of the present 
study. 

* Citations are from Grein- Wiilker, Bibliotheh Most of 
the examples in the Beowulf are indicated by Winker's 
punctuation ; see also Schucking, pp. 135-139 ; Sarrazin, 

Men, p. 140. 



After the epic introduction Hrotyar maHelode, 
1. 1687 s , the passage, 11. 1687 b -1698 a , is paren- 
thetic ; after this long parenthesis the poet then 
repeats his epic introduction in a variant form, 
Da se vrisa sproec sunu Heal/denes, 1. 1698 b -1699 a , 
and this is again followed by a parenthesis, 1. 
1699 b . 

In several instances parentheses are indicated 
by the editors as beginning in the first half-line. 
There is, however, only one certain example, and 
this, it should be noted, in a passage of Christian 
coloring which is probably a late addition. The 
lines are as follows : 

hriman ne moste 
gumena cenig nefne god sylfa 
sigora stf&cymng sealde fxrm 'Se he wolde 
(he is manna gehyld) hord openian. 

—Beow., 30536-3056. 



In 1. 2777 b -2778, 
(ecg was iren) 



bill mr geseod 
eald hlafordes, 



the half-line ecg wees iren is placed in parentheses 
by all the editors except Trautmann, who avoids 
the parenthesis by a reconstruction of the whole 
passage. The passage remains, however, a crux, 
and the placing of the first half of 1. 2778 within 
parentheses is a strong stylistic argument against 
the usually accepted interpretation. The only 
other example is 11. 3114 b -3115 : 

Nu steal gledfretan 
(weaxan wonna leg) wigena strengeL 

Grein, followed by Heyne, Wiilker, Wyatt, and 
Holder, enclose 1. 3115 a within parentheses ; 
Trautmann again avoids the parenthesis by a 
violent reconstruction of the passage. But it is 
perhaps possible to explain the passage as it 
stands without the help of the parentheses. Syn- 
tactically, weaxan as infinitive should have the 
same dependence as fretan, 1. 3114 b ; it is prob- 
able also that it is co-ordinate in meaning with 
fretan, as Grein, Sprachscliatz, n, 676, and Cosijn, 
PBB. vm, 573, suggest. In confirmation of this 
meaning I would cite An., 1536-1538% 

Weox wceteres frrym, ; weras ewanedon 
ealde eescberend ; wees him ut myne 
fleon fealone stream, 

the corresponding passage to which in the prose 
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version of the legend of St. Andrew (Bright* s 
Reader, p. 125, 1. 24) reads : and hit [the water 
that came from the mouth of the image] mt 
manna lichaman and hit aewealde heora beam 
and hyra nytenu. And hie ealle woldon fleon of 
pcere eeastre. 

The number of undoubted parentheses in the 
first half-line is therefore limited to the one pas- 
sage of late Christian coloring. As the number 
of certain examples in the whole body of the 
poetry is extremely small, there can hardly be 
any question that to place an exclamatory paren- 
thesis in the first half-line, at least in the earlier 
periods, was felt to be bad style ; and this rule, it 
may be observed, was quite in harmony with the 
general feeling for metrical effect which always 
strove to make the second half-line fixed and em- 
phatic, the first half-line relatively free and light. 4 

Certain of the examples cited above may be 
called in question. By emending the manuscript 
reading eafera, 19 a , to eaferan, Kemble is ena- 
bled to dispense with the parenthesis in 18 b ; he 
is followed, among others, by Heyne in his earlier 
editions, the later ones returning to the manu- 
script reading, and by Sievers (PBB., ix, 134). 
Sievers cites, in confirmation of the emended 
reading, the imitated passage in Fates of the Apos- 
tles, 6 b , hf wide sprang, followed, in 1. 8", by the 
genitive, peodnes pegna. But the inference from 
the imitated passage to the original is not a fair 
one ; the wording of the original might easily be fol- 
lowed and the peculiar stylistic color in its context, 
as one indeed might expect, be overlooked. 81 l b 
is plainly defective, woes having dropped out after 
he, as most of the editors suggest ; cf. the similar 
phrasing in An., 1188 and Sat., 97. But the 
half-line is also parenthetic and exclamatory, and 
should be so indicated by the punctuation. The 
value of 900 b depends somewhat on the general 
interpretation of the passage in which the half-line 
occurs ; the most reasonable reading, however, is 
that of Mullenhof (Haupts Zs., xrv, 202), which 
places only a comma after oriSah (or with Cosijn, 
cf. Wyatt's note, aron Hah), thus making the 
half-line parenthetic. 1570 b is also plainly to be 
enclosed within parentheses, and stod is to be 

4 Schucking, p. 137, following Bugge (see Wyatt's note ), 
would place 11. 1014»-1015 b within parentheses ; but this 
reading is a very doubtful one. 



taken in the frequent sense ' rose up, stood out ' 
(cf. Bern., 726 b ) ; 11. 1571-1572 8 thus complete 
the description of 1570", not that of 1570 b . 
Although, as Wyatt points out, the phrase of 
1985 b is sometimes used with interrogative force, 
with a noun clause following (cf. Beow., 232, 
2784), the noun clause here is the object of frie- 
gean, 1985", and 1985 b , as the change in tense 
form indicates, is best taken as parenthetic ; the 
same parenthesis occurs Jul., 27 b . 2661 b is 
doubtful ; the phrase frean on futtum, may be re- 
garded as completing the sense of both sentences 
of 1. 2661, or 2661" may be taken better as an 
independent descriptive sentence ; cf. Beow., 
1889 b -1890". It is uncertain just how much ex- 
clamatory force is to be given to the adverbial 
parentheses in 383 b , 666 b , 2470 b . All three sen- 
tences might be read unemphatically ; it seems 
probable, however, or at least possible, that they 
are to be grouped with the exclamatory paren- 



In the minor heroic and lyric poetry, parenthetic 
exclamatory sentences occur sporadically. In the 
Maldon, however, (365 lines) as one might expect 
from its obvious attempts at resuscitating the 
national poetic style, the device is again consist- 
ently used. The examples are seven in number : 
92 b ; 96 b ; 118 b ; 225 b ; 230 b ; 255 b ; 309 b -310. 
In 11. 156-158 occurs a probable example of 
parenthesis in the first half -line : 

j vrlet forheardne faran eft ongean 
{ord in gewod) past se on eorpan lag 
fie his peoden oer pearle geroshte. 

The result clause here follows naturally after 1. 
156, and the sentence ord in gewod may be 
regarded merely as an exclamatory comment upon 
the statement of 1. 156. A similar sentence 
grouping occurs in 11. 225-226, although here the 
parenthesis falls in the second half -line : 

pa he fori eode (fodflie gemmde) 
pcet he mid orde oetme gerashte. 
flotan on pam foke. 

The placing a parenthesis in the first half-line is 
perhaps just such deviation from good style as one 
might expect in a poem of the imitative, academic 
character of the Maldon. 

One other example from these shorter poems is 
perhaps of sufficient interest to warrant citation as 
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showing how we may have parallelism of sentence 
tunes as well as of phrase in Old English poetry. 
The lines are Wanderer, 88-91 : 

jSSb ponne pisne weateleal raise gepohte 
and pis deoree Uf deope geondpenceS, 
frod inferSe, (feor oft gemon 
vxckkahta worn), ond pas word acwiti, 

the whole being perhaps a recollection from the 
Beowulf, 11. 1700-1703 : 

poet la mceg seegan se pe BO'S ond riht 
frem.eS onfolce (feor eal gemon 
eald eSehneard) pat $es eorl ware 
geboren hetera. 

Turning now to the narrative poetry of secon- 
dary origin, the Christian poetry written on the 
model of the earlier heroic verse, we find the 
device of style more or less consistently preserved. 
In the Genesis (2935 lines), the examples are as 
follows : 443 b , with which compare 447 b ; 488 b , 
leodum, 489 a , being regarded as appositive to 
feondum, 488", and the phrase to langre hwile, 
489 a , as antithetic to lytle hwile, 486 a ; 590 b -591 a ; 
647 b -648 a , omitting ond with Bouterwek ; 667 b ; 
771 b -772 a ; 993 b ; 1795M797 ; 1982" ; 2400"- 
2401" ; 2566 b ; introducing passages of direct 
discourse, 610" ; 822 b -823 ; 2125 b ; 2892 b -2893. 
The parenthesis of 2054 b -2057 a follows the epic 
phrase introducing a passage of discourse, but the 
speech itself is given indirectly. The parenthesis 
of 11. 2466-2467, falling between the coordinate 
imperatives dots, 2465 b and geswicaft, 2468 a , begins 
with the first half-line of 2466 ; but the parenthesis 
is a logical and explanatory one, entirely different 
in stylistic effect from the type of sentence under 
consideration. 

The first instance of the exclamatory parenthesis 
in the Exodus (589 lines), 11. 158-159, is one of 
the rare examples in which the parenthesis begins 
with the first half -line. The parenthesis is unus- 
ual also in that it consists of two full lines, each 
half-line containing a complete sentence. The 
passage is really, therefore, a parenthetic group 
of emphatic asyndetic sentences such as were men- 
tioned in the opening paragraphs. The remain- 
ing examples are seven in number. It is instruct- 
ive to note that five of the eight parentheses in the 
Exodus introduce details in the description of bat- 
tles, (e. g., eumbol lixton, 175 b ; byman gehyr- 



don, 222 b j pufas vmndon ofer garfare, 342 b -3 a ; 
ecg grymetode, 408 ; garas trymedon, gr«S hwear- 
fode, etc., 158-159), that is to say, are obvious 
recollections of the epic style. The remaining 
examples are 349 b , 583 b . 

In the Daniel (765 lines), the occurrences are 
as follows : 182 b , 270 b , 524 b , and before a pas- 
sage of direct discourse, 128 b -129. Two instances 
occur in the Azarias (191 lines), 164 b , 169* ; 
two in the Christ and Satan (Bibliothek, II, 521- 
562), 342 b , and before a passage of direct dis- 
course, 128 b -129 ; and one in the Doomsday 
piece, 280 b . In general, however, the device of 
style is one that the writers of the shorter religious 
and didactic pieces do not employ. The Judith 
also, which is heroic in subject but is told in an 
even straightforward manner very unlike the 
method of narrative of the Beowulf, contains no 
example of the exclamatory parenthesis. 

In the group of Oynewulfian poems, marked as 
they are by the obvious effort to revive the earlier 
epic style of the Beowulf, we should expect to find 
the exclamatory parenthesis of regular occurrence. 
It should be remembered, however, that one has 
to do here with a group of poems which are not 
uniform in style. In general, it is evident that 
the Christ is less heroic in tone than the Juliana, 
Elene, Andreas, and other poems in the Cynewulf 
group. It is interesting to note, therefore, that 
the parenthetic sentence occurs only four times 
(13 b , 701 b 1441 b , 1669 b ) in the 1694 lines of 
the poem, and of these instances none has the 
characteristic exclamatory value of the examples 
in the Beowulf. That the device of style was one, 
however, that Cynewulf was perfectly familiar 
with is evident from his use of it in the Juliana 
and Elene, and the fewness of the examples in the 
Christ is perhaps due to his endeavor to avoid in 
general a too close following of the secular epic 
style in that poem. 

The comparatively short Juliana (731 lines), 
on the other hand, shows five clearly defined ex- 
amples, 27 b , 106 b -107, 118 b , 133», 291 b , three of 
the occurrences being sentences inserted between 
the epic phrase introducing a passage of discourse 
and the speech itself. The Elene (1320 lines), 
in this respect as in others, has carried the imi- 
tation of the epic style much further than the 
other poems of Cynewulf, the examples numbering 
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eighteen. Of these, nine (11. 149 b , 437 b , 530 b , 
586 b -587 a , 692*, 859", 873", 895", 1133 b -1134 E 
(with Cosijn, Aanteeheningen, p. 32), are paren- 
theses introduced into the body of a narrative 
passage, seven (11. 78 b , 385 b , 609 b -610, 627 b - 
631, 655 b 698 b , 749 b ) are sentences inserted 
between an introductory phrase and a passage of 
direct discourse, and two (935 b -937, 1189 b - 
1190 a ) are a slightly variant form of the latter, 
being both preceded and followed by an epic 
speech-introducing phrase. 

The Andreas (1722 lines), which stylistically 
runs parallel to the Elene in so many respects, 
resembles it also in its use of the exclamatory par- 
enthesis. The examples are : 36 b ; 46 b ; 646 b - 
647; 733 b -734; 764 b ; 967 a ; 985 b ; 1242 b - 
1243"; 1261 b ; 1322" ; 1565 b ; and before a 
passage of direct discourse, 402 b -404. In lines 
967% 1322 a , and 1631, occur examples of paren- 
theses in the first half-line. 967 a , rod wees arcered, 
is imitated from Vision of the Gross, 44", rod wees 
ie arcered, where the sentence is one of a group of 
short exclamatory sentences, though not paren- 
thetic. The placing of 1. 1261 b within paren- 
theses solves a problem of punctuation that has 
troubled editors and translators, brimrade, 1262 a , 
thus becomes a variant of eastreamas, 1261 a , bry- 
egade, 1261 b , being intransitive as it is in the par- 
allel passage, Ex. Gn., 73, forst seeal freosan . . . 
is bryegian. 

It is of some interest in connection with the 
question of authorship to note that the Andreas 
contains three examples of parentheses in the first 
half-line, whereas no examples occur in the Christ, 
Juliana, or Elene. 

Of the remaining religious pieces, the Guthlae 
contains two examples of parenthetic exclamation, 
307 b , 494 b -495 a ; the Vision of the Gross the same 
number, 28 b , 39 b ; the short harrowing of hell 
poem (Bibliothek, in, 175-180), three examples, 
63 b , 73 b , 108 b . In the Metres I have observed 
four examples, xix, l b ; xx, 94 b ; xxiv, 45 b - 
46 ; xxix, 32 b ; and in the Psalms, one, cxl, 4. 
In the lyric Phcenix there are no occurrences of 
the exclamatory parenthesis. 

It may be said, in conclusion, that the paren- 
thetic exclamatory sentence is a consistently used 
and persistent element of the Old English poetic 
style, and, if one may judge from the distribution 



of the examples, chiefly of the epic style. As to 
its origin and the causes which led to the fixing of 
this device as a formal element of style, we are 
perhaps left to inference. To the modern critic, 
the parenthesis, constituting as it does an abrupt 
interruption of the sequence of thought in a nar- 
rative or descriptive passage, appears to be an 
unnecessary violation of the simple laws of unity 
and logical order ; and such it must have seemed 
to the Anglo-Saxon, if he ever stopped to examine 
it From the point of view of its origin, however, 
the device of style is perhaps capable of a rational 
explanation. Although we may now differ in 
opinion as to the exact degree of energy with 
which the various lines and passages are to be 
delivered in pronouncing Old English poetry, it 
will be generally conceded that when the scop 
sang in the hall the manner of his delivery was 
highly expressive and energetic, perhaps even 
turbulent and noisy. The impassioned dramatic 
manner of narration of the Highland bard (al- 
though the story itself consisted of but a bare 
catalog of names) which Scott describes in one of 
the early chapters of Waverly, might stand as our 
ideal picture of the Old English poet chanting his 
lay. In such enthusiastic, dramatic recital, the 
accompaniment and manner of narration increased 
greatly the exciting power of the narrative — per- 
haps, when the narrative grew dull, were a suffi- 
cient exciting power in themselves. There must 
thus have grown up a body of traditional conven- 
tion governing and aiding the singer in the recital 
of his lines, a scop's elocution, somewhat as we 
have a conventional stage elocution, and profes- 
sional scop's devices for keeping up the tone of 
the narrative. It is perhaps as such a device that 
the parenthetic exclamation originated, as an oc- 
casion for a gesture or a shout, as a stimulus to 
arouse the flagging attention, or as an indicator of 
something important to follow. 8 

George Philip Krapp. 

Columbia University. 

5 Sarrazin, Beovrulf-Studien, p. 140, regards the use of 
the parenthesis in the Beowulf as due to Scandinavian 
influence ; and Bugge, Didiikrift, vnx, 41, mentioning 
several examples of the parenthesis in the Bemmdf, cites 
one instance of similar use in Old Norse poetry. But 
it is much more likely that the device of style should 
arise from the similar conditions of oral recitation than 
through the medium of direct borrowing. 



